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of raw material, because cheap food is essential
to the welfare of the people, and because the
absence of a protective tariff is an advantage in the
competition of neutral markets. For, to use a
homely illustration, while two men can do less
business with each other if one has to work with
an arm tied behind him, the man who has both
arms free can cut out the impeded man in trading
with a third. The movement for "fair trade/'
partly due to the approaching close of our com-
mercial treaty with France, had some influence
upon by-elections, though its advocates were
neither numerous nor powerful. Mr. Gladstone,
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain riddled it with
sound arguments and apposite illustrations, ex-
plaining, for instance, to the House of Commons Aug. 12.
how beneficial to British commerce, at home and
abroad, was the policy of Continental States in
giving bounties upon the export of sugar. The
two Leaders of the Opposition held ambiguous
language. Lord Salisbury, to whom the subject
was not congenial, expressed a readiness to retaliate
if he only knew how. Sir Stafford Northcote, by
intellectual conviction an orthodox economist, hit
upon the device of calling "fair trade" a pious
opinion, whereby he meant, or should have meant,
a belief which it was meritorious, but not necessary,
for good Conservatives to hold. If their object was
to catch votes without committing themselves, they
are entitled to the praise of ingenuity. They left
it uncertain what they would do if they came into
power, or whether they would do anything at all.
The Irish Protection Act and the Irish Arms Th

Act had been passed on the distinct understanding
that they must be followed by a Land Bill Other-
wise Coercion would have broken up the Cabinet,

and the Radical Ministers would have resigned.
At the same time it would have been impossible,